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that he invited an old friend to his home, where the two of them might drink, 
canos odorati capillos. Thus speaks a man just emerging from the sensitive 
stage. An expert in human nature would perhaps place our epilogue a few 
months earlier. A few years later Horace bluntly describes himself as 
praecanus. Are not the white locks the point of reference in the officious 
swperne of the line 

et album mutor in alitem 
superne ? 

And is not the rest of the stanza sufficiently explained by Augustus' joke at 
the poet's corpulence (Corpusculum non deest, Suet. Vita Hor.) ? I would 
not presume to say that the beginning and the end of the ode are not more 
than mock-serious. Horace admits a jesting phrase into many a serious 
passage without recanting what he is saying. In any case I rather think 
that his readers did not fail to find a double entendre in the third stanza. 

Tenney Fbank 



ON ILIAD ii. 301 ff . 

301 ev yi.p Sr) robe tbfitv ivl 4>pealv, eari 6e w&VTes 

302 fiaprvpoi, otis iir) Krjpes I/3ac Ba.vh.Tow <t>kpov<rai' 

303 x^'f 6 re xal vpwti;', or' is AtiXloa vrjes 'Axauav 
JjyepeOoiro, kt\. 

Four interpretations of verse 303 have been offered. The first three 
keep the traditional colon after verse 302. They are in substance as follows 
(see Leaf's note) : 

1. x&f" T£ *<" rrpmiZfl. refers to the time of the sacrifice at Aulis nine 
years before; Odysseus uses the phrase to minimize the intervening time. 
This is the explanation of the Schol. and Eustathius. It cannot be accepted, 
for in the verses immediately preceding verse 301 Odysseus has dwelt at 
length on the nine weary years of the war. 

2. r)v is to be supplied, and the sentence is to be rendered, "It was but a 
day or two after the fleet had begun to assemble at Aulis." Against this is 
urged the unusual omission of the imperfect of the copula. We should add 
the second objection to the following interpretation. 

3. The phrase \6i£,a re ko.1 irpo>i£d modifies yyepeOovro, and the meaning is, 
"When the ships had been gathering at Aulis but a day or two." This 
requires the recognition of a very bold hyperbaton of ore. Besides, like 
the previous explanation, it ignores the fact that x&£<* re ko.1 irp<oi£o has 
reference to the present moment; it is equivalent to our "a day or two 
ago," not "a day or two before." None of these three explanations therefore 
is natural enough to be acceptable if a better one can be found. 

4. This was suggested by Faesi and Doederlein, and is adopted by Van 
Leeuwen in his last edition (1912). It is to omit the colon after <£epou<rat, 
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and make "a day or two ago" refer to the plague. Two objections to this 
have been offered: (a) Bekker (Horn. Blat., I, 21) argues that there is no 
reason why Odysseus should ignore the Achaeans who had fallen during the 
nine years before the beginning of the Iliad. Van Leeuwen's answer (based, 
no doubt, upon his theory of a short war) is that only Myrmidons, if any, 
have fallen, and that these are not present in the assembly. If Van Leeuwen 
had qualified the first part of his sentence by adding the phrase, "so far as 
the poet tells us," we might agree with him. For Homer — if we may be 
allowed the Irish bull — focuses his blind spot on the events of the nine 
years. He tells us, I think, of no one save Protesilaus who fell at Troy 
before the beginning of the story. And there is a reason for this single 
exception. It would be a disgrace that the ship of any leading Achaean 
hero should be half burned by Hector, and yet this ship must belong to 
someone of distinction; therefore the poet selects a hero who had been slain. 
Bekker's objection, therefore, has no more weight than similar ones that 
have been made to other features of the poem, for example, the Teichoscopia 
and the duel between Paris and Menelaus. In fact, for the very reason 
that Homer does ignore the nine years so far as he can, it is the more natural 
to find here a qualifying phrase to indicate that the victims of the plague 
are meant by the words, "whom the fates of death have not carried off." 
b) The second objection to the new punctuation is grammatical: Ameis- 
Hentze (Anhang) urge that "nowhere in Homer is a new protasis with ore 
alone introduced without a connective." This objection, I think, is not 
valid. In the first place, if we take the clause ia-ri S« . . . . 7rpa>i£a (vss. 
301-3) as parenthetical, the words beginning with ore (vs. 303) are in 
apposition with roSe (vs. 301), and there is no real asyndeton, for a con- 
nective, other than yap, would be entirely out of place. And secondly, £ 217 
(not noticed by Ameis-Hentze) furnishes an almost exact parallel: 

216 % fiiv 5i) Bapoos M<" "Apijs r iboaav Kal 'A$i)VTi 
Kal p7)£i)cop»)c" dirdre KplvoKixi X^xopSe 
avipat apurrrjas, Kaica Svapevktaai (purebav, 
ov Tore juot davarov icpOTibaaero Ovfids ayfjvcap. 

Here the sentence beginning with oirort is in apposition (or rather in epexe- 
gesis, which is the same thing grammatically) with the idea in the previous 
sentence, and no conjunction is needed. It is true that Monro changes the 
punctuation, placing a comma after pi^ijvoptV and a colon after tpvrevoiv, 
giving as his reason that "it is not Homeric to begin a sentence with a word 
like 6it6t€ in the middle of a line." But miron is used thus at the beginning 
of a verse (see Ebeling, s.v. oitotc), and we know that Homer treats the 
pauses at the end of the verse and at the favorite caesurae in much the same 
way. Furthermore, with Monro's punctuation the hero's bravery in an 
ambush ceases to be what the poet evidently meant it to be, an illustration 
of his prowess, and becomes the specific feature of war for which the gods 
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made him brave and successful. Hence — to return to our passage in B — 
Van Leeuwen's punctuation is justifiable and gives the most natural 
meaning: "We know this well in our hearts (and ye are witnesses there- 
unto — all whom the fates of death have not carried off within these last few 
days): When the ships were gathering at Aulis, etc." 

Samuel E. Bassett 
University op Vermont 

"UNMIXED MILK" AGAIN 

Polyphemus' aKprjrov ydXa (Odyssey 9. 297) has been brought to 
the fore in recent years by Professors Oldfather (Class. Phil., VIII, 195) 
and Robbins (ibid., X, 442). The former recommends a return to what 
seems to have been the interpretation of Eustathius, that the aKpryrov 
ydXa, with which the Cyclops "washed down" his horrid meal, was the 
uncurdled milk which he had set aside at his evening milking "against 
supper." It will be remembered that half of the milk was curdled for 
cheese. Professor Oldfather assumes that this curdling was done by mixing 
in the pail a few drops of ojtos and that the rest of the milk, not so treated, 
was therefore "unmixed." Eduard Hermann, in his Sprachwissenschaft- 
licher Kommentar zu ausgewahlte Stucken aus Homer, agrees with Professor 
Oldfather. 

Professor Robbins is not concerned mainly with what Homer means, 
but with what Euripides thought he meant. From a passage in the Cyclops 
(216-19) he shows that if Euripides were today asked to contribute a note 
on the Homeric line in question he would in all probability say that some- 
times Polyphemus mixed goats' milk and sheep's milk and sometimes, as 
on this particular occasion, he drank it aKp-qrov. 

Neither of these two writers regards with favor one of the usually accepted 
interpretations, which assumes, on the strength of the passage in question 
apparently, that the Greeks, in the interest of Massigkeit (Ameis, notes 
ad loc.) and their digestions, regularly diluted their milk with water and that 
the Unmassigkeit of Polyphemus is borne out by his intemperate drinking of 
his milk "straight." 

Professor Oldfather also disapproves of the view of those commentators 
who see a bit of intentional humor in the use of words that will bring up in 
the hearers' minds aKprp-os oivos. 

The solution offered by Professor Oldfather would carry more conviction 
if he had adduced any instance of the use of Kcpdwvfu in this process 
of making cheese, in order to justify the application of the term aKprjrov 
to milk in its natural state. But in the passage from the Iliad (v. 902 f.) 
on which he bases his theory because of the reference there to the use of 
ottos in curdling milk, mixing is, quite naturally, expressed by KVKam, and 
curdling and congealing by crvp.Trrjyvvp.1. and jrcptTpe'<^o^ai (Herodian's 
reading). 



